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ANNOUNCER; This is printing Anniversary week in Louisville. Our Mayor, Hon. 
Jos. D. Scholtz, has this statement to make: 

"I am happy to assist and co-operate in the Celebration of 
the 500th Anniversary of the Invention of Printing. To me, this 
tremendous achievement is fraught with greater significance than 
any one event in the history of the world. It is through the 
printed word that man has gained knowledge, and through knowledge 
--freedom. Today, when liberty and rights of free people are being 
so ruthlessly destroyed, this same great force will lead the way 
to a fuller realization of man's destiny." 

We have in the studio Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie, of Chicago, nation- 
ally known author and historian, Among his best known books are 
"A History of Printing in the United States" and "The Book; the Story of 
Printing and Bookmaking." 
We also have present Mr. C. Frank Mann and Mr. William C. Lutz, 
members of the Printing Anniversary Committee of the Louisville Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, who are responsible for Mr. McMurtrie's 
presence in Louisville. They will interview Mr. McMurtrie at this time. 
MR. MANN: Mr. McMurtrie, have similar @elebratviona been held in other cities? 
MR. McMURTRIE: Yes, Mr. Mann, the printing industry has taken a great interest 
in the commemoration of the invention of printing with movable types, 
which began early in 1940 with Minneapolis and Cincinnati leading the way. 
Since then, many other cities have followed suit. A few among the many 
which have staged impressive celebrations are Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, Seattle, and very recently, Chicago and Columbus. Just day 
before yesterday 500 printers and their friends assembled at a dinner in 


Dayton to honor the inventor of printing. Commemorations are planned for 
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the near future in Washington, Hartford, and Boston. 

MR. MANN: I am told, Mr. Mcliurtrie, that sais have played an important role 
in arousing interest in the printing anniversary and in promoting local 
celebrations. 

MR. McMURTRIE: A role perhaps, but I would not regard it as important, in 
comparison with the effort put forth by local committees, As chairman 
of the Invention of Printing Anniversary Committee of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen, which has clubs in 60 cities in 
Canada, the United States, and elsewhere, I have acted as a starter, 
calling to the attention of printers the great significance of the present 
anniversary, and suggesting ways in which it might best be observed. 

MR. MANN: Well, my friends here tell me you are the "daddy" of these observances 
throughout the country -... But, Mr. McMurtrie, you spoke of the "Great 
significance" of this anniversary. Won't you tell us why the invention of 
printing was so significant? 

MR. McMURTRIE: I'll be glad to try. Victor Hugo, the celebrated French novel- - 
ist, wrote with conviction that the invention of printing was the greatest 
event in the history of mankind. 

Before printing, there were books, of course, but each book was labor- 
iously handwritten by a scribe, who, after months of labor, had only a 
single copy to show for his effort. The result was that books were exceed- 
ingly costly. Most families could not afford a single book of any kind. 

So men had no way of sharing the knowledge which was growing so 
rapidly in Fifteenth Century Europe. what one man knew or learned, and 
wrote down, might be read by a few but not by many. So the progress of the 


world was far slower than it should have been. 
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MANN: And how was this problem solved? 


McMURTRIE: During the first half of the Fifteenth Century it was given to 


Johann Gutenberg, of Mainz on the Rhine, to find the way to produce books 


in quantity at a price that men who needed them could afford to pay. 


MANN: I seem to recall that some writers have disputed Gutenberg's claim 


to the invention. 


McMURTRIE: Yes, there have been several rival claims. The contestant 


whose claim has been most widely championed against Gutenberg is the 


Hollander, Lourens Janszoon Coster. Coster, it has been said, began to 


print with movable types at Haarlem about the year 1430. 


But now that all the evidence advanced in favor of Coster has been 


subjected to searching scrutiny by many able scholars, it has been found 


to consist mostly of hearsay and rumor, with nothing conclusive to show 


that Coster was ever connected in any way with printing or with the 


invention of the art. 


The claim that Coster invented printing was not 


even advanced until many years after the date of his supposed invention 


and many years after printing had come into widespread use. And even then 


there was current nothing but the vaguest rumor until 1588, one hundred 


and fifty-eight years after the supposed event. 


MANN: Have Gutenberg's claims a better basis? 


MeMURTRIE: In the case of Johann Gutenberg, we do not have to depend upon 


statements made a hundred and fifty years late, Careful search has brou 
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to light twenty-eight different contemporary documents relating to him and 


his activities. Incidentally, some of these documents reveal that Guten= 


berg had at least one characteristic of the traditional inventor, in that 


he was frequently borrowing money. Three of them refer specifically to 


printing activities. 


The date of Gutenberg's birth cannot be exactly 
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determined, but it is certain that he first saw the light of day at 
some time between 1397 and 1400. In 1430 a successful revolt of the 
tradesmen of Mainz against the patrician ruling classes of the city 
resulted inthe exile of his family. Gutenberg then took up his 
residence in the city of Strasbourg. 

MR. MANN: When, Mr. MoMurtrie, did Gutenberg print his selebrated Bible? 

MR. McMURTRIE: In 1455 Gutenberg appeared once more as the defendent in a 
lawsuit. From the record of this case it is clear that in 150 he had 
borrowed the impressive sum of 800 gulden from Johann Fust, a capitalist 
of Mainz, and that toward the end of 1/52 Fust had advanced 800 gulden 
more, this time under an agreement that he was to share as a partner in 
Gutenberg's enterprise. In the lawsuit of 155, Fust sued to recover 
the total emount advanced, together with interest, the total amounting 
to a little over two thousand gulden. Fust also demanded the forfeiture 
to him of all the equipment. 

In this case we find that the enterprise in which Gutenberg and Fust 
were engaged was clearly printing, a large sum of money having been 
advanced to finance a printing project of major importance--unquestionably 
the "Gutenberg Bible.” = 

MR. MANN: What was the very first printing done by Gutenberg's method? 

MR. MeMURTRIE: During the last fifty years or so, persistent search has brought 
to light nineteen specimens of printing which must belong to the period 
before the production of the Bible, All were printed in types of one design 
but in different states of technical perfection. 

Since one of the specimens is a portion of an almanac for the year 


1448, the four specimens with cruder forms of the type design are quite 
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plausibly assigned to the years 115 to 1hh7. The earliest of these, 

and hence the earliest known piece of printing in the western world, 

is a portion of one page of a small book of German verse which must 

have comprised 7) pages. This is know as the "Fragment of the World 
Judgment" Because of the subject matter of the verses on the portion 
which has survived. Almost all the other specimens of the most primitive 
printing are pages or fragments of pages from different issues of a brief 
Latin grammar written in the fourth century by Aelius Donatus and used 
almost everywhere throughout Europe by fifteenth-century schoolboys. 

In my opinion it was the need of many boys for copies of the Donatus, 
which many of them :cquld ill afford to purchase from the scribes, that led 
Gutenberg to sacrifice his life and his fortune to the effort to invent 
printing. 

MR. MANN: Mr. McMurtrie, am I correot in understanding that you have just 
completed a new book on Gutenberg? 

MR. MeMURTRIE:; Yes. This book was published just two weeks ago. It is entitled 
"Wings for Words, the Story of Johann Gutenberg and His Invention of 
Printing." In this finely printed volume, written to be read alike by 
children or adults, I have endeavored to reconstruct, for the first time 
in English, the story of Gutenberg's life and work. I believe this book 
will give the average person a clear picture of the world if the fifteenth 
century which Gutenberg sought to serve. 

MR. MANN: Mr. William Lutz will continue the interview from this point on. 

MR. LUTZ: Mr. McMurtrie, these anniversary celebrations have certainly turned 
the spotlight of public attention and interest on the early days of the 
press in Europe. How about the history of printing in our orm cowry 


and state? 
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MR. McMURTRIE: The printing press of no state has a more interesting and 


remantic history than has that of Kentucky. The story of John Bradford's 
patriotic service in Seineane the first press into Kentucky in 1787, 

and setting it up at Lexington, with the avowed purpose of crystallizing 
public sentiment in favor of converting the far reaches of the wilderness 
which then formed a western county of Virginia, into a great and influ- 
ential state, is thrilling indeed. The record of the early Kentucky press 


is one of brilliance and public-spirited service. 


MR. LUTZ: I understand, Mr. McMurtrie, that you have for years studied the 


work of Kentucky's pioneer printers. Are there many folks in this state 


who are interested in this important subject? 


MR. McMURTRIE: There are a number of Kentucky citizens who have taken a deep 
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interest in the history of the local press. You give me here an opportunity 
which I cannot pass by to pay tribute to the sound and enthusiastic 
scholarship of one of the leading jurists of Kentucky, whom I am proud 

to call my friend, Hon. Samuel M. Wilson of Lexington, who has done much 

to complete our record of the career of that great Kentuckian, John Bradford, 
who gave this commonwealth the inestimable boon of printing. I am happy to 
learn that Wednesday evening of this week Judge Wilson's friends and admirers 
are meeting at dinner to give expression to the esteem and affection in which 
he is held by all who know him. 
LUTZ: You are interested also, are you not, Mr. McMurtrie, in the WPA's 
program to record the early products of the American press. 
McMURTRIE: Decidedly so. Personally I believe this to be one of the most 
useful programs the WPA has ever undertaken, if measured in terms of 


permanent values. In Kentucky, and in other states throughout the country, 
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the American Imprints Inventory of the WPA is finding and recording in 
thousands of libraries and collections, books and pamphlets printed 
during the early years of the press, many of which have not hitherto 
been known to exist. Many of the publications thus brought to light 
provide vs with new information on certain facets of American history. 

LUTZ: Have any lists of early Kentucky printing been published as yet by 
this WPA project? 

McMURTRIE: Yes, two publications have already appeared, carrying the 
record of the Kentucky press from 1787 through the year 1820. I wish 
to congratulate Mr. Goodman and his associates on tne excellent work 
already accomplished in this state. 

LUTZ: Your interest in the first printers of Kentucky appears to rival 
your esteem for the first printer of Burope .... I assume that you 
heartily approve of the effort here in Louisville to honor Gutenberg, 
the inventor of printing. 

McMURTRIE: Most certainly, yes. I need only remind you that Gutenberg's 
invention of printing with movable types has put books into the hands of 
millions of people, has given us our newspapers and magazines and other 
means of spreading information and opinion. It has made possible the 
diffusion of popular education and a spectacular rise in the general 
level of intelligence. And freedom of the press has become recognized 
as an indispensable foundation stone in the structure of individual 
liberty. 

The satisfaction which the great inventor may have taken in seeing 
powerful new forces set in motion by the craft to which his genius gave 


birth may well have compensated him for the lack of reward in what the 
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world counts as riches. And to his memory, the world justly pays a 
tribute of lasting gratitude. 

ANNOUNCER: Mr. McMurtrie will speak tomorrow night on the subject "Printing 
--Past and Future" at a dinner meeting at the Pendennis Club, which is 
sponsored by three local organizations, namely, the Louisville Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, the Ben Franklin Club of Louisville, and the 


Louisville Library Club .... This is WAVE, Louisville, 


